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we believe that this field is of far more importance in the in- 
vestigation of Christian ethics than the eclectic Grseco-Roman 
world to which contemporary theology is now devoting its re- 
searches. Even where there is not interfusion of Jewish and 
Christian influences, the correspondence may be often due to 
parallel developments from the common stock of Rabbinism, 
which was already established in principle and essence before 
the rise of the Christian Church. 

The book is concluded with a valuable bibliography of the 
Jewish authorities referred to and an admirable topical index. 

J. A. Montgomery. 

Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

God. An Enquiry into the Nature op Man's Highest Ideal. 
and a Solution of the Problem prom the Standpoint op 
Science. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1908. Pp. iv, 249. 

This volume forms a part of the "Christianity of To-Day 
Series." It presents the conception of God to which the author 
has been led by his own experience and reflection, and which 
he regards as Christian as well as scientifically correct. Forced 
by his intellectual growth to abandon the ideas of his youth, he 
could find no satisfaction amid the ruins of his supernatural 
world. From atheism he worked his way to what to him is a 
Christian idea of God, even though some of his friends insist 
upon styling it "the God-conception of atheism." He now 
utters his message, not hesitatingly, as guesses at the riddle 
of existence, but with confidence, as the solution of the prob- 
lem of the ages. He has no sympathy with an agnosticism 
that continues to hold the judgment in suspense after argu- 
ments have been advanced sufficient to bring conviction to his 
mind. 

Dr. Carus is convinced that the existence of God is scien- 
tifically demonstrable. But this god is not an extra-cosmic 
individual, nor the sum of all things, but the formal principle, 
the cosmic order, the uniformities of nature. Beyond the world 
of matter and energy, there is the intrinsic reality of those 
eternal laws of form, formulated in logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, pure mechanics, and pure natural science, dealing with 
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causation and conservation of matter and energy. This reality- 
is God. It is form. But form is more real than substance. If 
there were no objects to be numbered, the law that two times 
two make four would still exist. If there were no matter or 
energy, the law of the conservation of matter and energy would 
still exist. There is no truth in nominalism. Plato rightly 
divined that the form-giving ideas were objective realities. Kant 
committed the error of supposing them to be subjective. "On 
this little mistake which was inadvertently made hinges the 
philosophy of his critical idealism. ' ' This god, consisting of the 
uniformities of nature, or the formative ideas, is not eternally 
conscious of himself, is not a self, but becomes conscious inci- 
dentally in the course of the world process. 

As there is no individual god, so there is no individual man 
surviving the shock of death. But there is the formative in- 
fluence, the spiritual significance, which remains. During man's 
life, his soul is nothing else than this formative influence, this 
spiritual significance. Hence the soul is in reality immortal, 
though the individual ceases to exist. "Will does not shape intel- 
ligence, but intelligence informs and fashions will. The forma- 
tive influence of man's personality is not indefinite, but definite, 
just as that of the uniformities of nature, or God. 

Dr. Carus writes with deep moral earnestness. His book 
throbs with vitality. His style is clear, vivid, breezy. He leaves 
no problems unexplained. The reader is forced along irresistibly, 
with little time to notice, or disposition to lament, the mighty 
systems of thought that fall shattered by the wayside. He who 
knows the truth can afford to be generous, and sometimes 
patronizing. The "little mistake" of supposing ideas to be sub- 
jective instead of objective must have been made "inadver- 
tently" by Immanuel Kant. Herbert Spencer has "noble in- 
tentions," "studious habits," and "versatility in writing on 
various subjects," though "his philosophy is wrong in its roots 
and exercises a baneful influence." Mr. Wilkinson, of Burma, 
a friendly critic, is urged "to stick to his God-conception so 
long as he is incapable of perceiving the deeper truth of a more 
philosophical interpretation of facts," since "the babe that 
cannot as yet digest meat should not become dissatisfied with 
the milk, else it will starve." Dr. Carus says: "Charity in 
theological discussions is a new feature which corresponds to 
politeness in the realm of the other sciences. ' ' To make it really 
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new, there should be in it no suggestion of the quality that has 
made the word 'charity' in an economic sense so unpleasant. 

Dr. Carus clings to the term 'God,' even though in using it 
he is bound to convey to almost every one a wrong idea of what 
he has in mind. He even takes up the cudgels for the term 
'Trinity' (though not in the place where the Index announces: 
"Trinity doctrine defended"; the defence will be found on pp. 
207 ff., not 227 /.). The Holy Spirit, it appears, is "the various 
ideals of mankind as they appear to-day in the advance of civi- 
lization, in science, art, invention, and social progress." But 
"the Logos, or World-Reason, takes shape in him who is per- 
fect, in the God-man, the realized ideal of manhood, the paragon 
of mankind. ' ' If this refers to Jesus of Nazareth, it is ethically 
the most significant statement in the book. If not, to whom 
does it refer? 

Aside from these creedal terms, hallowed by usage, Dr. Carus 
is quite willing to change the terminology. He does not like 
'theology,' but would have 'theonomy' in its place. This would 
be a polite way of suggesting that what has hitherto posed as a 
science, dealing with the religious phenomena of man's life, 
might henceforth hide itself in alleys and backwoods with 
astrology, alchemy, and others of that ilk, while the new science 
would be recognized with astronomy and its sisters in academic 
halls. He would change 'religion' to 'panpathy,' which has not 
even euphony to commend it; and substitute for 'monotheism,' 
'nomotheism.' If "new wine should be poured into new wine- 
skins," new thoughts voice themselves in new words, a new 
attitude toward life express itself in a new mode of living, why 
not apply this process to the highest of our ideals and the pro- 
foundest of our conceptions? 

Even among those who heartily respond to the eloquent ap- 
peal Dr. Carus makes for the noblest possible life, in view of 
that immortality of which alone we can be sure, there may be 
some who, seeking for the highest ideal after which to fashion 
their life or from which to draw inspiration, will find it diffi- 
cult to discover in the god Dr. Carus proclaims, either the virtues 
that should be emulated or the qualities that might make fellow- 
ship possible. Would it be wrong in them to turn from the 
"cosmic order" or the "uniformities of nature," which should 
be their god, that they might catch glimpses of a more realizable 
and inspiring ideal in the lives of Jesus and his mother, or any 
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other men and women capable of leaving a deep impression on 
them? A dear friend of the reviewer, Professor Nathan Soeder- 
blom, of Upsala, remarks, in a recent work: "A man may, 
indeed, have doubts as to the divinity of God, but he cannot 
doubt the divinity of Christ." Essentially the same thought 
would perhaps be expressed in a form that comes nearer to our 
modern consciousness, if it were said that the highest ideal is 
suggested in human life rather than in the order of nature. It 
is not to be denied, however, that, by a process of personifica- 
tion, these "super-personal, super-real uniformities of nature" 
may warm the modern mystic's heart and inspire a truly devo- 
tional feeling. Witness the hymns with which the volume 
concludes. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

What Is Pragmatism? By James Bisset Pratt, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xii, 254. 

This book consists of six lectures given at the Glenmore Sum- 
mer School in 1908, and the author frankly warns us in his 
preface that his attitude is that of a critic. He is a very pains- 
taking, serious, and efficient, but too lenient critic. When one is 
convinced, as undoubtedly Mr. Pratt is, that pragmatism is very 
poor philosophy, why should one not say so more forcibly? I 
feel sure that many a reader of Mr. Pratt will close the book with 
the thought that pragmatists have made a rather poor case of it, 
but not so very bad a case when one realizes that most philosophy 
is hair-splitting anyway ; and this judgment will be due to Mr. 
Pratt's method of refutation. In my opinion, Lectures II, III, 
and IV should have been condensed into one. 

The first lecture already abundantly proves that whatever 
pragmatism has been emphasizing with good reason is by no 
means the special property of pragmatism. As a matter of 
fact, philosophers do not harp upon these things because there 
is no need of doing so ; for, after all, we no longer live in the 
Middle Ages. "Away with logomachy and meaningless ab- 
straction!" pragmatists cry, and Mr. Pratt answers: "But 
alas! where is the foe? Who is it that is championing logom- 
achy and meaningless abstractions? If belief in clear thought 
and the other admirable things named above be pragmatism, 



